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Attach to any windowsill 
in a jiffy from inside the 
room, then watch the fun. 
Glass top and patented 
design defy weather. Both 
sizes have suet cake holder 
and seed hopper. 


BIRD CAFES Two Sizes 
W16—16" long .......... seeeeee $3.75 


W25 De Luxe—25” with double- 
thick glass ..........++- bneeel . $4.95 


For prepaid express outside N. E. add 35c each 


Breck 126 Breck Bldg. 


Boston, Mass. 





This Dazey Flower Set 


makes a gift flower growers will use and enjoy 
from beginning to end of the blooming season. 
The well made redwood box which is without 
marking and may be adapted to many uses, con- 
tains five assorted sizes and styles of the proven 
Dazey holder together with a generous amount 
of Art Clay and a pair of Chinese garden shears. 
Complete $4.25. Post or express paid in U. S. 


Write for Sheaf of Gifts 
The Josselyns 
174 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 
GARDEN GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Acceptable gifts, appropriately wrapped 
S-L-N Invisible Plant Stakes 


ow ge ee ear a ee 95¢ 
Re We I UD vo arias 0 6 o's oe were von $1.90 
Gift Box of 18 Miniature Stakes for ........ $1.00 
S-L-N Invisible Plant Supports 
eg ee OE OE vk se cscwevcece 8s $2.00 
S-L-N Garden Line in Gift Box for ........... 75¢ 
S-I-M Plower Buckets .............cccecces $5.00 
Currier Suet Feeder (enameled) for .......... 50e 
EE $1.0u 
Mandell Bird Feeding Stations .............. $1.00 


Send for Christmas Folder 
W. B. ESSELEN, 80-B Boylston St., Boston 





Covering the Bare Ground 


T “Breeze Hill” a year ago a substantial 
and quite pleasing peony garden was 
cleaned out, soil, plants and everything else, 
because disease had crept in. It did not inter- 
fere with the bloom to any serious extent 
but did bother our sense of cleanliness and 
propriety. 

With entirely fresh soil it seemed desirable 
to thoroughly modernize the planting. The 
varieties were selected by the president of 
the American Peony Society and obtained 
through him. So, the garden seems to be an 
official offering, in a sense, of the best in 
peonies, as expressed through the organiza- 
tion devoted to that hardy perennial. 

The center garden at “Breeze Hill’ is 
formally enclosed and the peony beds them- 
selves, eight in number, are bordered with 
dwarf box. We could stand bare ground the 
first season, while the peonies were pushing 
through but this season it bothered our sense 
of garden propriety to look acrdss from the 
garden house and see all the vacant space be- 
tween the plants. We concluded, therefore, 
to fill that space with low-growing material 
that would not bother the peony plants as 
they advanced. It seemed worth while to 
plant solid beds of two petunias, a very lovely 
white sort and an equally beautiful pink va- 
riety from the newest All-America trials and 
to use in other beds sweet alyssum and portu- 
laca. That has been done with what I should 
call approximate success. The sweet alyssum 
was and continues to be a beautiful white 
carpet. The portulaca grew and bloomed but 
was open so few hours of the day that the 
desired effect simply did not materialize. 

These words are written before the first 
frost and after six weeks of rainless heat, met 
as well as we could by continuous watering. 
The peonies have grown well but are really 
grown out now and the foliage is ready for 
the cleansing touch of frost. The sweet 
alyssum is as good as ever and the portulaca 
as mediocre as ever. Both have kept low and 
carried the carpeting effect I wanted but, if 
anyone has a suggestion of something better 
for another year, the ‘‘Breeze Hill’’ ears and 
the ‘‘Breeze Hill’ mind are both open to 
receive that suggestion. 

I have an idea which may not work out, 
although it will be tried. The wonderful 
ranunculi and anemones I see at the March 
flower shows fill me with garden desire. Every 
time we have tried to raise these plants we 
have failed. A discussion with the boss at 
Paul Howard's ‘‘Flowerland”’ at Los Angeles 
brings out a reason. Mr. Westcott says these 
flowers must be grown cool. We, therefore, 
propose to start the bulbs inside with not over 
a 45 degree night temperature and carry them 
along outside in the coldframes, from which 
the pansies will already have been removed, 
until the early Spring sun gets strong enough 
to make them bloom. 

This is wholly experimental. It may fail 
but the disposition at ‘Breeze Hill’’ is always 
to try the thing someone says we cannot do 
and when I look at the two crape-myrtle 
plants which are blooming now in notable 
beauty, one already in its fourth blooming 
season, I feel as if the impossible is sometimes 
very much “‘up our alley.”’ 

Harrisburg, Pa. ——J. Horace McFarland. 
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SICK PLANTS 


take a new lease on life, respond 
sensationally to Rorer's Plant Din- 
ner, scientific new plant food that 
speeds normal growth, develops rich 
green foliage and superb blooms. 
Economical—1 oz. makes 8 gals. of 
wonder-working solution. Guaran- 


teed — gets results or money back! 
Order from your dealer today or 
send 25c for 1% oz. trial pkg. (makes 
14 gals.). William H. Rorer, Inc., 
254 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Artcrete DeLuxe Bird Feeder 


46” high x 21” wide 
A real Christmas present for the Birds and You. 
A humane and attractive addition to the garden 
made of weather proof white cast stone. Holds a 
large supply of food, protected from the weather. 
Much of the natural habitat and food of our native 
Birds has been destroyed by man’s activities. When 
sndéw covers the ground, we must feed our feathered 
friends, if we hope to enjoy them and have them 
with us. 
Price $16.00 freight collect. 


Send for Catalog of other Garden Accessories 


ARTCRETE PRODUCTS CO. 


Est. 1921 Dept. B, UPPER DARBY P. O., PA. 








MERTENSIA VIRGINICA or “Blue-Bells” 


Large clusters of drooping bell-shaped flowers. Very 
pretty among tulips or shrubbery. Height 12 to 18 
inches. Will grow in sun or shade. Dormant roots now 
ready. 4 for 50c; 10 for $1.00, postpaid. 


PHLOX DIVARICATA 


Our native “Sweet William” in shades of lavender and 
blue. Very desirable in wild garden or rockery. 8 for 
50c; 20 for $1.00, postpaid. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 
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Exquisitely ruffled and fe Z 

fringed, richly veined. Glor- eae 

fous giant 5-inch blooms in 

shades of Scarlet, Pink, 

Lavender, Copper Colors, 

etc., mixed--a 25c-Packet of Seeds 

postpaid for just 10e--Send dime today. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 277 Burpee 


Burpee’s Seed 


Coron FREE 
































LILACS and larches both re-act better to transplanting if the job is done 
in Autumn. 


TREES can be fed in late Autumn or open periods in Winter as well as 
during the busy Spring season. 


FALL plowing of the vegetable garden will turn up many hibernating 
insects to freeze during the Winter. 


GERANIUMS in pots in the window garden will make firmer growth 
and flower better if not kept too warm and watered too much. 


PLAN to give all evergreens standing in the quickly drained soil near 
the foundations of buildings a thorough watering just before Winter 
sets in. 


A V-SHAPED bend in the buried section of wire stakes or nails driven 
through the bases of wooden markers will aid in preventing the heaving 
of plant labels in Winter. 


CLEAN all dead foliage from around peonies and delphiniums. Any 
diseased tops from these or other herbaceous plants should be destroyed 
by burning before Spring. 

THE GROWING practice of keeping the roots of trees and shrubs under 
permanent mulch is especially sound where the soil is gravelley and 
so elevated as to be quickly drained. 


PHLOXES, anemones and other plants intended for propagation by root 
cuttings should be lifted and placed in a cellar where they will be 
accessible for handling after the ground freezes. 


IT IS time to dry up bulbs of nerine, amaryllis, and numerous other 
Spring-flowering bulbous plants. During the Winter, water agapan- 
thus sparingly, giving just enough water to keep the leaves from falling. 


IF PANSIES started in August can be enclosed with boards and a sash 
placed over them, they will bloom earlier than pansies left unprotected. 
During the Winter there should be a heavy covering of leaves under 
the glass. . 


PREPARE the soil for Spring rhubarb planting by digging in plenty of 
manure or compost to a depth of one foot or deeper. Also, add a liberal 


sprinkling of superphosphate before digging. If the soil is sour, it. 


should be limed. 


OLD PEACH trees which have become weakened or are dying should 
be destroyed. If they are left standing neglected, they will become 
breeding places for insects and diseases which are sure to prove bother- 
some to other plants which are still sturdy. 


COVER strawberry plants with two or three inches of loose mulch soon. 
Failure to mulch in sections where Winter temperatures drop con- 
sistently below 18 degrees Fahrenheit has been known to result in at 
least 30 per cent loss in crop the following season. 


A MULCH of coal ashes will protect old delphinium plants against slugs 
and, by delaying the rosette-like shoots of later Winter, may give some 
protection against injury through freezing. Seedlings of this Summer's 
sowing may be mulched to advantage with half an inch of sharp sand. 


WHILE it is usually better gardening to save fallen leaves for composting 
or mulching, those which fall from oaks or plane trees infested with 
sycamore blight should be raked up and burned before Winter. The 
infested trees from which they fell should also be freed of diseased 
wood, if possible. 


TRAINED fruit trees are neither practical as fruit bearers nor long 
attractive in appearance if not properly cared for. Fortunately, the 
technique can be learned readily from books or skilled instruction by 
any understanding gardener. Reading up on the subject will make a 
pleasant Winter project. 


WINTER-covering materials should be provided now to be used as soon 
as the ground freezes. Among the favorite materials are salt marsh hay, 
buckwheat hulls, peat moss and cranberry tops, particularly the latter. 
If the covering materials are stacked outdoors, make sure that freezing 
weather does not find them wet, for if it does the piles may freeze solid, 
thus rendering the material impossible of handling later on. 
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This year’s chrysanthemum exhibition of the Chicago Park District is 
attracting great numbers of visitors to both Garfield and Lincoln Park 
conservatories. Nowhere in the country can a more comprehensive dis- 
play of greenhouse chrysanthemums be seen. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the curious Japanese chrysanthemum Seiko-no-tsuzmi, one of 
the many varieties of this type to be found in the Garfield Park exhibi- 


tion. This exhibition will continue until November 30. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS IN MANY CITIES — 


Major importance is assumed by 
the national exhibits in Boston 


ticultural Hall, Boston, November 6, 

7, 8 and 9, combined the 112th 
Autumn exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society with the 40th annual 
show of the Chrysanthemum Society of 
America. 

An important feature of the show was the 
displaying of the chrysanthemum as a garden 
plant. One whole end of the large exhibition 
hall was occupied by the large Oriental garden 
staged by Morris Carter for the Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston, Mass. 
Behind its “‘spirit’’ gate this garden rose in 
lantern-ornamented terraces of chrysanthe- 
mums to a surmounting figure of Buddha. 
Oriental figures were also prominent in the 
chrysanthemum garden of Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis B. Crowninshield, Marblehead, Mass., 
Thomas Murray, superintendent. 

An inviting Summer house terminating a 
brown wooden fence draped with unusually 
well-grown and attractive cascade chrysan- 
themums framed the garden staged by Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., Peter Arnott, superintendent. An un- 
usual feature of the double border garden 
staged by the Gardeners’ and Florists’ Club of 
Boston was the trailing of cascade chrysan- 
themums used for edging and ground cover 
effects. Mr. Webster also showed specimen 
plants grown in cascade form, as did the Gard- 
ner Museum, and Mr. and Mrs. George Lewis, 
Jr., Sherborn, Mass., S. M. Hurst, superin- 
tendent. Cascades also appeared in the pastoral 
Autumn garden of Mrs. E. D. Brandegee, 
Brookline, Mass., George Hewitt, superin- 
tendent. 

An unusual group of spidery-flowered 
chrysanthemums grown in natural manner 
was staged by Mrs. Edward Forbes, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. William T. Walke & Sons, 
Salem, Mass., also included spidery varieties 
in their two groups of mixed types. One 
group was pink and white, while the other 
was yellow and bronze. Stafford Conserva- 
tories, Stafford Springs, Conn., staged an in- 
teresting educational exhibit of chrysanthe- 
mum varieties. 

All types of chrysanthemums — single, 
anemone, pompon, large commercial and 
spidery — were included in the outstanding 


ck: Chrysanthemum Show held in Hor- 


display of cut blooms staged by Yoder 
Brothers, Barberton, Ohio. In this group of 
70 kinds were such varieties as Fairy Queen, 
an outstanding daisy-like flower, the shaggy 
yellow Golden Herald, the fine anemone 
Bronze Tuxedo and the new Yellow Daisy 
from the West Coast. Another superior dis- 
play of cut blooms staged by V. R. DePetris, 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich., included varie- 
ties with such well-known Boston names as 
Governor Leverett Saltonstall and Edwin S. 
Webster and Serge Koussevitzky. These last 
were new varieties which were displayed for 
the first time and given their names during the 
course of the show. 

Among the winners in the competitive 
classes were such prominent growers as V. R. 
DePetris; Yoder Brothers; F. E. Cremer, 
Hanover, Pa.; Totty’s, Madison, N. J.; 
Simoni’s Show House of Flowers, Norwood, 
Mass.; Philip B. Welsh & Sons, Reisterstown, 
Md., and Bristol Nurseries, Bristol, Conn. 
Other winners were Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., George Palmer, super- 
intendent; S. J. Goddard, Framingham, 
Mass.; Baur, Steinkamp & Company, Indian- 


apolis, Ind.; and Harold S. Ross, Hingham, 
Mass., who showed the spoon variety Sun- 
set. Cummings the Florist, Woburn, Mass., 
honored the exhibition department of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society by show- 
ing two new small-flowered varieties Arno H. 
Nehrling, white and Laura Nash, yellow. 

There were numerous exhibits of plants 
other than chrysanthemums. Both Mr. Web- 
ster of Chestnut Hill and “‘Butterworth’s’’ of 
Framingham, Mass., displayed prize-winning 
groups of orchids. Wilfrid Wheeler, Hatch- 
ville, Mass., showed a large group of Ameri- 
can hollies in full fruit. Mr. Wheeler's display 
was interesting, not only because of the pres- 
ent increasing appreciation of the native holly, 
but also because his exhibit represented the 
pick of the wild hollies of Cape Cod. Of all 
the Atlantic coastal area, Cape Cod has sup- 
plied the finest of the numerous hollies now 
coming into cultivation. The New England 
Carnation Growers Association displayed 
Autumn arrangements of carnations. Winter- 
flowering begonias were shown by the Gard- 
ner Museum. 

Included in this show also was the annual 


An Oriental temple garden set up by the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum was 
one of the outstanding exhibits at the combined show of the Chrysanthemum 
Society of America and the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Boston. 


























exhibition of the New England Gourd So- 
ciety. Christmas wreaths and decorations oc- 
cupied one entire hall. As a part of this display 
was a Christmas doorway lighted by Miss 
Elizabeth Woolley. Potted plants for home 
window gardens were shown in great variety 
by both F. I. Carter & Sons, Tewksbury, 
Mass. and Ray’s, Inc., Bridgewater, Mass. 


New York's Autumn Exhibition 


HE 34th annual Autumn flower show of 

the Horticultural Society of New York 
filled Educational Hall at the American 
Museum of Natural History on November 6, 
7, 8 and 9. 

Chrysanthemums dominated a _ victory 
garden staged by S. Z. Mitchell. In this ex- 
hibit four gardens each V-shaped and bor- 
dered by yew hedges were connected by grassy 
paths with a central symbolic V. 

A prize-winning garden staged by Brook- 
side Nurseries contained a collection of red, 
yellow, white and pink chrysanthemums 
massed against evergreens and Autumn foli- 
age. A garden arrangement of chrysanthe- 
mums staged by Mr. and Mrs. Diego Suarez 
of Syosset, N. Y., won the gold medal of the 
Nassau County Horticultural Society. Mr. 
and Mrs. Marshall Field, Huntington, N. Y., 
showed chrysanthemum plants in shades of 
pink in a border arrangement. 

Mrs. Junius Spencer Morgan was present 
at the opening of the show to witness the first 
public showing of a deep purple orchid raised 
by the late John Lager and named in her 
honor. The new bloom was part of a collec- 
tion of orchids exhibited by Lager and 
Hurrell, Summit, N. J., who were awarded 
the gold medal of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 

The orchid exhibitors were W. R. Coe, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y.; Mrs. Giles Whiting, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y.; and Rodney 
W. Jones, New Rochelle, N. Y. Orchid Glen, 
Tappan Hill, N. Y., showed the best Ameri- 
can raised orchid. Orchids were also shown by 
L. Sherman Adams Company, Wellesley, 
Mass.; George E. Baldwin Company, Mama- 
roneck, N. Y.; and Edward A. Manda, South 
Orange, N. J. 

Prominent among the winners in the com- 
petitive classes for chrysanthemums were the 
cascade-trained specimens staged by Mrs. 
Harold I. Pratt, Glen Cove, N. Y., and Ray- 
mond P. Sloan, Port Washington, N. Y. Mrs. 
Payne Whitney, Manhasset, N. Y., and J. P. 


A section of the lovely chrysanthemum 
garden set up by Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
B. Crowninshield in Boston. 





















Morgan, Glen Cove, N. Y., both showed 
prize-winning large blooms. Mr. Morgan 
won the gold medal of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society for scoring the most 
points in competition. 

A vase of 25 assorted roses, each a fragrant 
blossom boasting an individual beauty, was 
staged by Mrs. Lammont du Pont, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Awards for the vegetable exhibits, both 
large and small, were won by Mr. and Mrs. 
Suarez. A collection of fruit was arranged for 
effect by Stanley B. Resor, Greenwich, Conn., 
who also displayed apples. Quince fruits were 
shown by Mrs. Charles Newberg, Scarsdale, 
N. Y. 

There were also numerous special exhibits, 
notably the collection of Autumn seeds and 
berries from Clarence McK. Lewis, Sloats- 
burg, N. Y. Miss Evelyn C. Hill, Lynhaven, 
Va., also showed berried shrubs along with 
Autumn flowers and camellias. 


~ 


Chrysanthemums at Swarthmore 


HE annual chrysanthemum show of The 

Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and 
the Philadelphia Branch of the National 
Association of Gardeners, was held on No- 
vember 7, 8, and 9, in the Field House of 
Swarthmore College at Swarthmore, with the 
able co-operation of the Arthur Hoyt Scott 
Horticultural Foundation. Because of the late 
Fall and the absence of killing frosts in the 
Philadelphia suburban area, an unusually 
good collection of outdoor-grown chrysan- 
themums, as well as indoor-grown flowers, 
was assembled. The number of entries was 
double that of last year. 

The show gave the impression of a huge 
garden, filled with profuse bloom in masses of 
color, as one entered the Field House and 
looked down from a slight elevation. Due to 
abundant space, it was not necessary to crowd 
the exhibits and plans could be carried out to 
present a pleasing design of the show as a 
whole. Evergreen hedges formed the back- 
ground. 

Two 50-foot borders of hardy chrysanthe- 
mums were used effectively at one end of the 
display, the plants being contributed by mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Branch of the Na- 
tional Association of Gardeners. Mrs. William 
M. Elkins, Chestnut Hill, Allan Wicks, gar- 
dener, won a first prize with a beautiful plant- 
ing which contained mixed types of chrysan- 
themums in yellow and bronze, accented with 
white, staged against a black velvet back- 
ground. Mrs. Elkins also received the sweep- 
stake prize offered by Mr. C. Frederick C. 
Stout, president of the society, for the great- 
est cultural perfection in the classes covering 
indoor-grown chrysanthemums. Excellent 
competition in these classes was provided by 
Mr. Harry G. Haskell, Chadd’s Ford, Gordon 
Murray, gardener; Mrs. John Barnes Town- 
send, Radnor, John Crawford, gardener, and 
Mr. David Aiken, Rosemont. 

Very fine specimen plants of bush, stand- 
ard, and cascade types were shown. A speci- 
men standard plant of the decorative ‘‘Klon- 
dike,”” four and one-half feet across, won a 
first prize for Mrs. John Barnes Townsend, 
and ‘Pink Frieda,”” won for Mr. Harry G. 
Haskell in the class calling for a specimen plant 
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Vegetable Gardens in 1942 


| A report to Secretary Claude R. 
Wickard of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the department’s garden com- 
mittee has recommended greater empha- 
sis on farm gardens and the expansion 
of school and community gardening to 
help provide better nutrition in both 
rural and urban areas. The committee 
says that while there have been many 
suggestions for “emergency,” “‘de- 
fense,”’ or “‘war’’ gardens, there is no 
emergency in sight that warrants in- 
tensive city home vegetable garden 
campaigns. 

The committee feels that school and 
community gardens under the supervi- 
sion of trained volunteer leaders will 
make a valuable defense contribution. 
Services of county extension agents and 
agricultural teachers will be available to 
advise local garden project leaders. 

Expansion of community gardens 
where adequate space and suitable soil 
are available is recommended as a means 
| of supplementing supplies of vegetables 
and other farm commodities purchased 
by the government and distributed 
through state relief agencies to needy 
families as well as for school lunch pro- 
grams. 





























of any size or shape. An unusual entry in the 
latter class was a plant bearing three large 
decorative blooms in yellow, lavender and 
bronze, grafted on one stem by Edward B. 
Eastburn, an amateur of Norristown. 

The cut flower classes contained much good 
material. The golden “‘Helios’’ won a first for 
Mrs. J. E. Caldwell, Bryn Mawr, John L. W. 
Gatenby, gardener. A number of interesting 
new seedlings gave promise for the future. 

Wooden containers and bases were promi- 
nent among the exhibits in the arrangement 
classes. There were many contrasts in plant 
material and design, and the variation was ex- 
ceedingly interesting. In one class calling for 
a pair of vases suitable for a mantel, Mrs. 
Charles Platt, of Chestnut Hill, won an award 
for.a colorful arrangement consisting of 
flowers picked from her outdoor garden. For 
foliage, she used beet leaves and thalictrum. 
In a class calling for an arrangement in the 
Oriental manner, the first prize went to Mrs. 
Homer Reed, Berwyn. 

Many of the arrangements were highly 
stylized, and were notable for their bold use 
of color and design. Among supper tables, 
featuring an arrangement symbolic of harvest 
time, Mrs. Howard Mason Clark success- 
fully used a color scheme of chartreuse and 
brown for her accessories, with harmonizing 
pottery which she had made herself and in- 
troduced a bright accent into her arrangement 
of fruit by using apples and persimmons. Mrs. 
William S. Dutton, Avondale, ran away with 
honors in the arrangement classes, receiving 
three firsts, a second and a third award. 

The Morris Arboretum of the University 
of Pennsylvania and the Arthur Hoyt Scott 
Horticultural Foundation, staged jointly, as 
in other years, an interesting collection of 
berried trees and shrubs. 
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House Plants Without Soil— 


INDOW gardeners as well as florists 

\ x are growing plants without soil. Of 

the various soilless culture methods, 

that known as gravel culture seems to be most 
widely used. 

Under gravel culture the plants are per- 
mitted to root naturally in the sand, gravel, 
cinders or other inert materials. These mate- 
rials are then irrigated regularly by water in 
which balanced nutrient elements are dis- 
solved. In this way the plants find natural 
root support as in soil and are ensured of a 
good food supply. 

Perhaps the most simple device for soilless 
culture is a wick pot. Such a pot usually con- 
sists of two parts. The upper section holds 
the plant standing in clean coarse sand. Be- 
neath it is a basin which holds the nutrient 
solution. The solution is sent up to the sand 
above by a comparatively large wick usually 
made of clay. 

The advantage of such a device is that not 
only are sufficient plant food elements made 
available but also the problem of proper wa- 
tering is solved automatically. The latter fact 
is probably as important to most house plants 
as the matter of added food supply. 

A soilless culture pot is not to be confused 
with the saucer and wick devices which may 
be used with plants growing in soil in standard 
pots in the normal manner. Such plants may 
be knocked out of their pots and wicks placed 
so that they lead down through the drainage 
holes into the darkened water of the saucers 
on which the pots are stood. Since no nutri- 
ents are sent into the pots by the wick devices 
holding water, the use of such devices does 
not constitute soilless culture. As can be seen 
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Pots designed for growing plants 
without soil are made in two parts. 


November 15, 1941 


Simplified method for use with 
many plants or with only a few 


quite easily however these wick and saucer 
devices for watering are more than worth the 
low prices at which they are sold. 

Still more ambitious plant growing con- 
tainers are the plant boxes now found in some 
homes as shown by the accompanying illus- 
trations. 

Such a plant box can be made any length 
above 20 inches, but should be six inches at 
the top, four inches at the bottom and eight 
inches deep. The solution tank is the same 
length, 14 inches deep, one inch at the top, 
with a half inch slit the full length, and four 
inches thick at the bottom. 

The solution tank should have sufficient 
capacity to hold all the drainage from the 
plant growing box in that portion extending 
below the bottom of the plant growing box. 
The entire structure must be water tight. The 
inside of both the plant box and solution tank 
should be coated with a bakelite varnish to 
protect the metal. 

The outside of the box can be painted any 
color. A piece of quarter-inch mesh screen is 
soldered over the opening of the return tube 
in the bottom of the plant box to prevent the 
opening from being plugged. The one-half 
inch rubber tube extending from an opening 
in the bottom of the plant box to a similar 
opening near the bottom of the solution tank 
should be long enough to permit the solution 
tank to be raised sufficiently high to permit 
the nutrient solution to flow into the plant 
box. 

The solution tank is hinged to the top of 
the plant box at either end so as to permit the 
lip on the solution tank, when raised, to clear 
the edge of the plant box. 

The box and tank are made from 26-gauge 
galvanized iron. The stand is made from 
one-inch angle iron. The ends may be made 
solid and just deep enough, 15 inches, to 
clear the bottom of the solution tank to serve 
as the stand for a table model. 

The cost of materials and labor to make 
this box should be between $15 and $20. 
Patent rights are in the hands of Professor 
Victor A. Tiedjens of Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J., but he states that this 
fact does not prevent anyone from having the 
boxes made by a tinsmith. 

Number two or three fine gravel or hard 
coal cinders from which the ashes have been 
washed may be used in the plant box. The 
tube should not be attached to the plant box 
if cinders are to be used until several pails of 
water have been drained through to make sure 
the ashes have been removed and will not plug 
the connecting tube. The plants are set in the 
cinders to the proper depth. 

The nutrient solution is then made and 
poured over the cinders and allowed to drain 
into the solution tank. New solution should 
be used every four weeks. The old solution 
may remain in the box. Enough solution 
should be applied so that the cinders are com- 
pletely saturated when the solution tank is in 
an empty position. Water should be added to 
maintain the same volume. 
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Professor Victor A. Tiedjens has 
devised this excellent container 
for growing plants without soil. 


Any nutrient solution can be used which 
has previously given good results. 
The following solution is suitable: 


Teaspoons 
Per Gallon 
Commercial Salts of Water 
16 per cent Superphosphate 1% 
Potassium Nitrate Y% 
Calcium Nitrate 1 


Magnesium Sulphate (Epsom Salts) VY, 

Ammonium Sulphate ie 

The ammonium sulphate should be used 
only when the tip leaves tend to get yellow. 

A set of measuring spoons should be avail- 
able for use in making up the solutions. 
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This cut shows Professor Tiedjens’ plant 
container with the tank in an upright 
position for pouring the solution over the 
cinders. Rubber tube permits return flow. 
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Germinating Delphinium Seeds 


EAR EDITOR—wWhile trying to read 

up on how to handle my delphinium 
seeds, I came to the conclusion that the old 
advice to sow the seed when it is fresh is cor- 
rect only if interpreted broadly. Apparently 
moist seeds taken directly from the plant and 
sowed at once in high temperatures may not 
germinate readily. Also early Summer sow- 
ings have been reported to lie dormant until 
the arrival of cooler weather. Unfortunately, 
while the seeds are lying thus ungerminated, 
fungi lodged on their rough coats may set up 
disastrous rotting. 

These facts are noted by Mr. George Ball 
of Chicago in a recent issue of “Grower 
Talks.’ They are also borne out by the find- 
ings of Lela V. Barton of the Boyce-Thomp- 
son Institute. Miss Barton’s published tables 
indicate that seeds of annual larkspurs sown 
promptly germinated less freely than those 
held in open containers at room temperatures 
for several months. With seeds of the peren- 
nial delphiniums, however, Miss Barton 
found that deterioration sets in much more 
quickly when they are not stored under special 
conditions. 

Mr. Ball’s statement that seeds of both 
delphinium and larkspur hold their power to 
germinate “‘perfectly for a year’’ does not seem 
to be borne out in Miss Barton’s experience, 
unless special attention is given to storage. 
Her conclusion was: “In storing delphinium 
seeds, sealed containers should be the primary 
consideration. If, in addition, these contain- 
ers are stored in a cool place, a more nearly 
perfect condition for the maintenance of via- 
bility is obtained.’’ Miss Barton reports good 
stands of seedlings from seeds so stored for as 
long as 62 months. 

A perusal of the publications of these two 
authors leads to the conclusion that if proper 
storage is not practiced, reasonably prompt 
sowing of new-crop perennial delphinium 
seeds is best. Also, that more than viable seed 
is necessary for success with the delphinium. 
Regardless of when it was picked, delphinium 
seed does best under cool germinating condi- 
tions. Miss Barton suggests a temperature 
slightly below 60 degrees Fahrenheit. 

—William H. Freston. 
Boston, Mass. 


Gardening Letter From England 


EAR EDITOR—In consequence of your 
kindly publishing of my letter on pressure 
boilers in your paper (Horticulture, April 15, 
1941), I have had a very large number sent to 
me. In addition, and what I almost value even 
more, a great many of the kindest and most 
sympathetic letters from our sisters on your 
side of the ocean have been received. I feel 
that the iron boilers have also brought us iron 
bonds to bind our two lands together. With 
the aid of these boilers we hope to be able to 
can all our surplus vegetable crop. 
You will have heard what a failure our 


garden fruit crop was this year, owing to the 
cold, wet Summer, but we are now trying to 
make good with our wild fruits. In other 
years when our fruit crop failed, we have 
made our Winter stock of jam with dried 
fruits sent us from overseas mixed with our 
own marrows. Now, alas, we have plenty of 
marrows, some sugar, but no dried fruit. 

I myself no longer grow our English vege- 
table marrows, for I find your Red Hubbard 
Crookneck squashes far better. I am working 
in an occupational therapy department at 
Botley Park, our big war hospital. It man- 
aged to obtain two parcels of the seeds Mrs. 
Roosevelt kindly sent over. The patients, who 
with the nurses are working to make gardens, 
were thrilled, had a wonderful crop of peas 
and beans, and while the onions were a bit 
late, they too, are germinating well. Now, I 
shall be interested to hear what you think 
over there about my dried fruit idea. 


—Mrs. Alan Gardener. 
Surrey, England. 


School Gardens in Large Cities 
EAR EDITOR—Readers of Horticul- 


ture love gardens because they, while 
children, helped mother in her garden. If love 
of flowers, or even if civilization is to endure, 
then the child of the tenement must tend his 
garden. The American public school is ripe 
for garden training. After 50 years of school 
gardens, two ways of installing them in cities 
are now dominant. 


Poison Ivy Campaign 


CAMPAIGN for the eradication 

of poison ivy is announced by the 
trustees of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. Reports from many sec- 
tions show that this plant has been 
spreading with remarkable rapidity and 
has come to be a menace which must be 
dealt with vigorously. 

It is stated that thousands of work 
hours are lost each year because of it 
and that many sufferers from ivy pois- 
oning have been hospitalized the past 
Summer. The presence of poison ivy in 
great quantities is interfering with the 
development of defense locations. It is 
demoralizing Summer camps for boys 
and girls, and each year causes great 
suffering among persons who are not 
familiar with it. 

It is the purpose of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society to make a careful 
study of the poison ivy problem and the 
society is undertaking to assemble data 
about all the different materials used in 
the eradication of the plant, as well as 
the best means of assuaging the suffering 
which it causes. ; 








The question is often raised, ‘‘Shall gar- 
dens be constructed at each elementary school 
or shall a large garden be prepared for the 
children of several schools?’’ During the 
years, large and splendid children’s gardens 
were conducted in such cities as Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Dayton, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; De- 
troit, Mich., and Yonkers, N. Y. After a few 
years when the school administration changed 
or the “‘backers’’ passed away, these excellent 
gardens were discontinued. There appears to 
be few boards of education or institutions 
that will persist in supporting large children’s 
gardens however beneficial they may be. 

On the other hand, such cities as Atlanta, 
Ga.; Los Angeles, Cal.; and New York, 
N. Y., have encouraged gardens on the 
grounds of each public school. This labora- 
tory of nature and horticulture definitely fixes 
the care and upkeep of every garden on the 
principal and his teachers. The garden soon 
becomes the pride of the school, its teachers 
and its pupils as well as of the school neigh- 
borhood. Along with the gymnasium, the 
kitchen, the library and the shop, the garden 
is a basic part of an enriched curriculum and 
a school garden at each school promises most 
for the growth of school garden education. 


—Van Evrie Kilpatrick. 
New York, N. Y. 


Straightening the Hoe Situation 


EAR EDITOR—Regarding the tools 

discussed on Page 366 of the August 15 
issue of Horticulture, why use the term scuffle 
hoe when its real name, long before our time, 
was Dutch hoe? Presumably, it was a Dutch 
(Holland) pattern and the British always 
have used that name. I must say that the 
English-made Dutch hoe is a better article 
than the American. 

An American-made modification of the 
Dutch hoe is the Diamond point hoe which is 
V-shaped, with a double cutting edge and, if 
the soil is hard it is good for breaking the 
surface but I still maintain the true Dutch 
hoe which is pushed as one moves along 
backwards, is the finest of all hoes for keeping 
a loose surface and checking young weeds. 
I use two-, four- and six-inch Dutch hoes, 
and whether for borders, beds or between 
straight rows, there’s nothing to match this 
pattern. 

Henry Eikford, the famous old sweet pea 
specialist, insisted on nine-inch Dutch hoes 
even in the field, because the ground was not 
trampled after it was stirred. 

Another modification is the Foster-Mellias 
hoe which is a double-cutting L-shaped tool 
for pushing and pulling. The old rose parson 
designed it so that he could work his rose 
beds from the paths. If he stepped on the 
beds to cut blooms, the hoe was used imme- 
diately afterward. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 
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PLANT TRIALS REPORTED BY AMATEURS — 


Chrysanthemums in Ohio 


INCE the last time I wrote (Horticulture, 

October 15), a few more flowers have 
bloomed to round out the season. The chrys- 
anthemum Milky Way is of good form and 
texture. The color is different from the usual 
white and cream sorts. It is a delicate yellow- 
cream and is a clean white when fully opened. 
Some feel that Pale Moon is too light to be 
really effective but I like it with rose and 
lavender-pink “‘mums.’’ Milky Way, how- 
ever, appeals to even those who prefer intense 
colorings. 

I was surprised with Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont 
III. I found myself mistaking it for Sequoia. 
Of similar shape and size and excellent for 
garden effect, this newcomer has a rosy glow 
while Sequoia has more of a yellow cast. 

The new spoon chrysanthemums are inter- 
esting. The silver one was followed by an 
orchid one with a lovely soft color and nicely 
petaled flowers of good size. The rose spoon 
has wider petals which remind me of large 
zinnia seeds. The golden spoon was disap- 
pointing. It was smaller and required a close 
examination to note the spoon effect. Jaspar 
has interested me a great deal. Its individual 
blooms are small but its color is unlike that 
found in any other flower. It is a sort of brassy 
tan made striking by red tips. Of course, every- 
one likes the yellow spoon. 

The September Jewels produced nothing 
outstanding and I have heard of none else- 
where that compare with the depth of color, 
texture or substance of the northland daisies, 
Kristina, Siegfried or Viking. I have read that 
three years is adequate for a test but from 
what I have seen of them so far they are not 
spending one more here. 

I like the style, shape and height of the 
chrysanthemum Little Bob. It is a low grower 
and is neat, compact and colorful. Sandra 
looks like a lower growing, later blooming 
Autumn Beauty. Muskogee makes an attrac- 
tive medium-low plant and its deeper centers 
are rather striking. Pohatcong is a nice clear 
tone when it opens but fades much like the 
older cushion types. 

Autumn King is new to me. I mistook it 
for Goblin until the latter followed it in 
bloom and I checked with my notes. How- 
ever, there is a distinct gleam which only 
Goblin possesses. 

—Mrs. R. L. Ross. 
Tallmadge, Ohio. 


Clara Curtis Chrysanthemum 


HE loveliest plant in my garden this Fall 

was a Clara Curtis chrysanthemum. In 
May I planted one tiny cutting in a flowerpot 
in a sheltered place. When roots formed a mat 
inside the pot I set the plant in the ground. 
It withstood the drouth, heat and wind of 
the Middlewest like a native prairie plant. 
Early in September it began blooming. The 
flowers were single and pink with yellow 
centers. They looked much like pyrethrums. 


November 15, 1941 


Personal experiences with both new and rare 
garden subjects in different parts of the country 


The bush was about as big as an up-turned 
bushel basket and looked like a huge bouquet. 
It bloomed beautifully for over a month. 

Next year I want Clara Curtis chrysan- 
themums planted all through my garden. 
They will look pretty in front of Heavenly 
Blue morning glories, near white phlox, blue 
or lavender perennial asters, yellow snap- 
dragons or calendulas, lavender or white alys- 
sum, or blue tahoka daisies. In fact, I doubt 
that there is anyone who could not think of 
it as the center of some lovely picture. It is 
truly a jewel, producing many flowers for 
little trouble and expense. 

—Ethel T. Crisp. 

Dell Rapids, S. D. 


the biennial forget-me-not, Myosotis alpes- 
tris. Overhanging the rocks of the dry wall 
are two plants with gray-green foliage, Alys- 
sum saxatile and Artemisia frigida. 

Iris tectorum is not nearly so well known 
as its beauty and ease of culture entitle it to 
be. It is a native of Japan but is not to be 
confused with the taller and later Japanese 
I, kempferi. I. tectorum grows to a height of 
12 to 16 inches, has very decorative leaves 
about an inch broad and a widespread crested 
flower with a quality of alertness about it 
which makes it seem ever poised for flight. 
The blossom of the type is blue-lavender, not 
nearly so attractive as the exquisitely beautiful 
white form. It thrives in a soil which has been 





The lovely white Iris tectorum delights in a location like the one shown here. 


Comments on the Amsonias 


HAVE some plants of Amsonia taberne- 

montana salicifolia bought a number of 
years ago, under two separate names, “A. 
tabernemontana”’ and “A. salicifolia,” from 
the same nursery. I am not sure which is 
which, and yet I know that one of them has 
a distinctly wider leaf than the other, al- 
though, as far as I can see, the flowers are the 
same on both. These plants have increased 
rapidly from self-sown seed. In our soil, which 
is very sandy, they seem to grow even taller 
than indicated in her letter. They are nearer 
three feet and never as low as one and one-half 
feet. They make good-sized clumps and have 
arching branches. The blue of the flowers is 
rather pale but attractive and good for cutting. 


—Mrs. J. H. Burton. 
East Islip, N. Y. 


Iris Tectorum in New Jersey 


HE accompanying photograph, taken on 
May 30, shows the full beauty of the long 
pointed bud of white /ris tectorum as well as 
the expanded flower. The companions bloom- 
ing with it are the blue Phlox divaricata and 
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enriched with leaf mold or humus, enjoys 
light shade and is readily propagated by divi- 
sion or by seed. 

—De Ette B. Jacobs. 
Morristown, N. J. 


Fleabanes in the Southwest 
{> THOSE who love the daisy-shaped 
flo 


wers I suggest giving Erigeron specio- 
sus, or one of the fleabanes a trial. It is very 
hardy and different from the perennials in 
general use. I still have plants which I started 
from seed in 1932 and they come up stronger 
each Spring and it is an easy matter to make 
divisions for new plants. When given a “‘hair 
cut’’ after blooming they will flower all 
Summer. The flowers, which are about one 
and one-half inches in diameter and have long, 
slender many-rayed petals, are a pretty laven- 
der-blue with orange centers. 

The one I have is Erigeron speciosus 
grandiflorus but there are many others. It 
grows about 15 inches high and makes a neat, 
bushy plant of easy culture that is desirable 
for the border or cutting. 

—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kans. 








FIND that the chrysanthemum is not one 

of those plants which came here with the 
early settlers as a part of European life and 
culture. In fact, the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society staged America’s first formal 
chrysanthemum show in Boston, but that was 
not until 1868. Perhaps, the less said about 
that show, the better, for the weather turned 
very cold and only one exhibitor showed up. 
Still, in its intent it was a start toward what 
we have today. 

The chrysanthemum has reached its present 
position because it is an ideal garden plant 
and an ideal greenhouse plant, too. That may 
be the reason why the name “‘chrysanthe- 
mum’ means in free translation from the 
Greek “‘golden flower."” However, the name 
has a still wider meaning to botanists than to 
gardeners. For instance, the pyrethrums and 
shasta daisies of our gardens are technically 
chrysanthemums and, in all, there are some 
150 different wild chrysanthemums, besides 
the cultivated varieties. 

Most of the chrysanthemums, as we think 
of them, have been developed from one or 
two Chinese species. Robert Fortune, who 
traveled in the Orient for the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society of England in the 40's and 
50’s of the last century, brought back two 
wild species as well as one or two Chinese 
garden varieties known as Chusan daisies 
after the place where he found them. 


T IS true, of course, that one of these plants 

had been taken to England much earlier but 
little was thought of it and nothing was done 
to perpetuate it. The real development of the 
garden chrysanthemum in the West dates 
from Robert Fortune’s time, something less 
than 100 years ago. I think it is only fair to 
say in this connection, however, that the 
French growers are to be credited with the 
development of the long-popular pompon 
varieties, even though England had chrysan- 
themums first. However, the chrysanthemum 
has made its way to fame wherever it has been 
taken up. I find it was popular and highly 
developed in the Orient long before western- 
ers got hold of it. I have just been reading 
Fortune’s account of his travels and, speaking 
of a Chinese gardener’s love for the chrysan- 
themum, he says: 

In their cultivation he stands unrivalled. The 
plants themselves seem, as it were, to meet him 
halfway and grow just as he pleases; sometimes I 
found them trained in the form of animals, such 
as horses or deer, and at other times they were 
made to resemble the pagodas so common in the 
country. 

Fortune says further that, whether they 
were trained into fanciful forms or merely 
grown as simple bushes, chrysanthemums 
among the Chinese were always in health, 
full of fresh green leaves and never failing to 
bloom profusely. 

In fact, there you have it: The reason why 
the chrysanthemum is so popular—health, 
fresh green leaves and many flowers. Robert 








Fortune could have been speaking of modern 
America instead of mid-19th-century China 
when he said that the chrysanthemum is 
everyone's plant and blooms alike in the 
garden of the lowly Chinese cottager and in 
that of the red-buttoned mandarin. I sup- 
pose we could find an American counterpart 
of the red-buttoned mandarin. 


N TYING up our chrysanthemums with 

their Oriental origins, it must be remem- 
bered that the early chrysanthemums to reach 
America were not the wild species. Fortune 
and others interested in Oriental plants did not 
confine their explorations to the Asiatic coun- 
tryside. They visited gardens and nurseries 
where the plants were already on display in 
numerous cultivated forms. 

There also is a very interesting yarn about 
the introduction into New England of a 
group of famous varieties of chrysanthemums, 
notably one called Mrs. Alpheus Hardy. That 
was back in the 80's. The story goes that 
Alpheus Hardy, captain of a sailing vessel, 
was returning from Japan when he discovered 
a Japanese stowaway in the hold. According 
to the treaties it was Captain Hardy’s duty to 
put back to the Japanese port and land the 
stowaway but Mrs. Hardy, who was aboard, 
interceded, with the result that the captain 
kept on his course and landed the stowaway 
on American shores. 

The Japanese boy was educated here but, 
upon leaving school, decided to return to 
Japan. When he left he promised Mrs. Hardy 
the best present he could find in his native 
country. Many weeks later there arrived a 
package of what appeared to be dry sticks but 
which, under the care of competent florists, 
were revived into a choice chrysanthemum 
collection. Out of this unpromising package 
came, indeed, a group of chrysanthemums far 
better than anything previously seen here. As 


These Heavenly Blue morning glories climb to 
a height of 50 feet for an enthusiastic member 
of the Men’s Garden Club of Syracuse, N. Y. 
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the late Elmer D. Smith of Adrian, Mich., 
dean of American chrysanthemum growers, 
put it, even though we do not know where 
the repatriated Oriental got these plants, they 
were a wonderful present, not only for Mrs. 
Hardy but for all of us, for from that present 
the gardens of New England and through 
them the gardens of the whole country re- 
ceived a big help in growing better chrysan- 
themums. 





INCE then, we certainly have made wide 

use of this Oriental plant in the years that 
it has been with us. Right now the real fea- 
ture of floral displays everywhere is the chrys- 
anthemum in a great range of size and color. 
Moreover, as a cut flower, it can be made to 
last at least three weeks. 


HEN I was attending the convention 

of the Men’s Garden Club of America 
in Syracuse, N. Y., last June, I was taken to 
the home of Linn D. Wyckoff, who, it ap- 
pears, is known to his fellow members of the 
Syracuse Men’s Garden Club as ‘“‘Dutch’”’ 
Wyckoff, a name which has come down from 
his football days. In Mr. Wyckoff’s garden I 
was shown a 50-foot trellis and was told that 
“Dutch” was expecting to grow morning 
glories that would reach the top before the 
end of the season. Well, he succeeded in doing 
just that; the accompanying picture has been 
sent me to prove that fact. It seems impossible 
that the little seedlings which I saw only a 
few months ago could have reached such a 
great height in this short space of time, but 
probably the explanation comes from the fact 
that a pail of manure water stood close by and 
that this excellent stimulant has been used fre- 
quently and liberally. 

There are many football enthusiasts who 
will remember the games of 1901, when 
“Dutch’” Wyckoff was captain of the varsity 
football team at Syracuse University as well 
as captain of the varsity crew. Mr. Wyckoff 
still keeps up his interest in university foot- 
ball but his principal delight is his large gar- 
den which is rather evenly divided between 
flowers and vegetables. 


LTHOUGH he likes to grow vegetables 
he takes particular pride in his morning 
glory trellis, which makes a wonderful pic- 
ture when covered with Heavenly Blue 
morning glories in full bloom. The main 
trellis is 20 feet high with a 30-foot pole to 
carry the tallest vines to their ultimate height. 
Two weeks after a heavy frost this Fall, Mrs. 
Wyckoff was still making table decorations 
with Heavenly Blue morning glories. Her 
husband had obligingly cut off yards of the 
vine and stored them in the loft of the barn, 
where they continued to bloom. Mr. Wyckoff 
saves his own seeds from selected plants and 
gives the plants a flying start in the Spring 
by means of home-made hot-caps, which are 
made by cutting both ends from tin cans. 
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Petunias in Library Celebration 


HITE trailing balcony petunia seed 

was recently used to good effect in a 
library celebration. Three employees of the 
Montclair (N. J.) library were to be honored 
for long service and, in thinking of possible 
ways to do this, Miss Margery Quigley, the 
head librarian, recalled that the white petunias 
which always flank the library steps in boxes 
each Summer—an annual gift from a Mont- 
clair resident—are commented on and appre- 
ciated continually by the public. Therefore, 
it was decided that small gift packets of white 
trailing balcony petunia seed be given out 
in the library as souvenirs on the day of 
celebration. 

A hundred very small packets of seed were 
made up by a local seed store and sealed with 
a Montclair library label. These packets 
proved to be so popular that the seed order 
was duplicated before noon and before even- 
ing the names of those requesting packets had 
to be listed, to be taken care of by a third 
ordering. 


Pennsylvania Society Library 
HE following are among the new books 
recently acquired by the library of The 

Pennsylvania Horticultural Society: 


Audubon, ‘Birds of America.’’ Foreword and de- 
scriptive captions by William Vogt. 1941. 

Bailey, ‘Principles of Vegetable Gardening.”’ 18th 
ed. 1941. ee: 

Baker, ‘“‘Audubon Guide to Attracting Birds. 
1941. 

Balthis, ‘Plants in the Home.”’ 1941. 

Chittenden, “‘Ornamental Flowering Trees and 
Shrubs.”’ Report of the conference of the Royal 
Horticultural Society in 1938. 1940. 

Chittenden, ‘‘Some Good Garden Plants.” 1938. 

Domestica, “Episodes of Insect Life."’ 2nd ser. 
1851. 

Felt, ‘‘Pruning Trees and Shrubs.”’ 1941. 

Gantt, ‘‘Adventures in Flowerland.” 1938. ; 

Hayes (and others), ‘‘Minhybrid Corn Varieties 
for Minnesota.”’ 1941. 

Huff, ‘‘Soil and Water Conservation in Vineyards 
and Stone Fruit Orchards.’’ 1941. 

Inn, ‘‘Chinese Houses and Gardens.”’ Edited by 
Shao Chang Lee. 1940. ; 

Jepson, ‘Manual of the Flowering Plants of Cali- 
fornia.”’ 1923-25. 

Kellogg, ‘‘Soils That Support Us.”’ 1941. 

King, “Bible Plants for American Gardens.” 1941. 

King, ‘‘Annuals You Should Grow.” 1937. 

Kirkwood, “‘Northern Rocky Mountain Trees and 
Shrubs.”’ 1930. 

Logan and Putnam, “Science in the Garden.” 
1941. 

Lowrie, ‘Strawberry Mansion (First Known as 
Somerton, the House of Many Masters) .’’ 1941. 

Murasaki, ‘“Tale of Genji.’’ 1935. 

Peattie and Peattie, ‘“Bounty of Earth.’ 1926. 

Peattie, ‘Road of a Naturalist.’’ 1941. 

Perkins, ‘“Tropical Fish, Their Breeding and 
Care.’ 1936. 

Pirone, ‘‘Maintenance of Shade and Ornamental 
Trees.”” 1941. 

Roberts and Shaw, ‘‘Ecology of the Plants Native 
to Dutchess County, New York.” 

Roberts and Shaw, ‘‘Soils and Men.”” Yearbook of 
Agriculture. 1938. 

spuges. “Better Lawns for Homes and Parks.” 
1940. 

Tresidder, ‘“Trees of Yosemite.’’ 1932. 

Warner, ‘‘Decorative Use of Flowers.” 1932. 

Wright (and others), “Gardening With the Ex- 
perts.”’ 1941. 





Massachusetts Garden Awards 


HE Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
has announced garden awards as follows: 
The society's large gold medal to Mrs. Charles 
Dickey Armstrong for her garden at Osterville, on 
Cape Cod. One section of the garden is given over 
to fuchsias, another to begonias, and a third to 
lantanas, while a long allee which extends the full 
length of a large formal garden is lined with well- 
grown rhododendrons. 

The society’s silver medal to Mr. Charles O. 
Dexter for his Summer place at Sandwich, where 
the grounds have been developed to keep perfectly 
in harmony with the Cape Cod topography. 


The society’s silver medal to Mrs. Charles G. 
Weld in Brookline for a charming Spring garden, 
where tulips of rare quality and interest are skill- 
fully combined with well arranged perennial 
plantings. 


The society's garden scroll to the First Church 
of Christ Scientist for a large and well-kept garden 
in front of the Mother Church on Huntington 
Avenue in Boston. This garden is maintained in 
a high state of cultivation throughout the season 
and is a cheerful breathing spot in a crowded sec- 
tion of the city. 


A certificate of culture to Mr. L. G. Bruggemann 
of Hingham for his success in growing delphiniums 
of unusual size and excellence. 


American Rock Garden Society 


HE second meeting of the Fall season of 

the American Rock Garden Society will 
be held on November 19. P. J. van Melle, of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., will talk on rock garden 
plants. This will be followed by a round- 
table discussion. The meeting will be held at 
the Hotel McAlpin, 34th Street and Broad- 
way, New York City. Luncheon will be 
served at 12:30, and reservations may be 
made with the secretary, Mrs. Dorothy E. 
Hansell, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Sir Arthur William Hill Killed 


ORD has just been received in this 

country that Sir Arthur William Hill, 
director of the Kew Gardens in London, 
was killed in a riding accident in Surrey on 
November 3. Sir Arthur was well known to 
many horticulturists in this country and last 
year was awarded the George Robert White 
medal of honor by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. His age was 66. 

Before going to Kew Gardens as assistant 
director in 1907, he was lecturer on botany 
at Cambridge University. He became director 
in 1922. He has traveled widely in many 
parts of the country and was recognized as 
one of the world’s greatest plant authorities. 


Beautifying Military Camps 
NEW line of work for garden clubs ap- 
pears to be developing in different parts 
of the country. This has to do with the 
planting of trees, shrubs and smaller garden 
material at the various military camps. Possi- 
bilities in this direction are indicated at Camp 
Edwards near San Leandro, Cal., where Lieu- 
tenant O. A. Batcheller who formerly was in 
the nursery business is asking the San Leandro 
Dahlia Society for help. The members of this 
society are now collecting bulbs, plants and 
seeds to be used in beautifying the camp. 
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_ Perhaps there are photographing gar-_ 
_ extra Kodachromes for garden slides _ 
c made by other men and women with the 
same hobby. Horticulture undertakes to 
make this possible. Have you slides to- 
- exchange? Tell us in not more than 20. 
words what you have and what you. 

want. It may be that we can establish a 
__ worth while. Are you interested? : 








ROSS, 


‘i * 











I have some 35-mm. kodachrome slides taken 
in my country garden off the coast of Canada. Am 
willing to exchange for other garden scenes. Ad- 


dress OCB-1, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Will exchange scenic views taken in New Eng- 
land for other scenic views or gardens. Address 
OCB-2, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





2000 kodachromes, mostly of wildflowers of 
the Northeast, South and West. Will exchange for 
some from the Northwest or national parks. Ad- 
dress NOB-15, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I have many duplicate slides made last Spring 
showing tulips, daffodils, irises and peonies as 
single specimens and in beds. I am interested in 
exchanging for slides of good gardens. Address 
OCB~44, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I have kodachrome slides of roses and water 
lilies which I should like to exchange for some 
of other flowers. Address NO-8, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I have a collection of rose, flowering shrub, 
vine, perennial, evergreen and landscape slides. 
Will exchange for some suitable in southern 
Canada. Address NO-9, Horticultural Hall, 


Boston, Mass. 





I have phlox, Spring bulb, snapdragon, verbena 
and flower arrangement transparencies. Will 
trade for hardy lilies and flower arrangements. 
Address NO-10, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Will trade general garden subjects for azaleas, 
magnolias or rhododendrons. Address NO-11, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I have many duplicates of rose garden pictures 
and some of specimen roses to exchange for any 
garden pictures but prefer roses. Address NO-14, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





What have you to offer in exchange for slides 
of trees and shrubs, including azaleas, dogwoods, 
rhododendrons and magnolias? Address OCB-3, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Would like to exchange colored slides of New 
England gardens for some from Mid-West or 
other parts of the country. Address OCB-5, Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I should like to purchase kodachrome slides of 
specimen trees. Let me know what you have. Ad- 
dress NOB-20, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I am looking for slides of garden centers 
throughout the country. I have Spring bulb pic- 
tures to exchange. Address NOB-21, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Has anyone good close-ups of garden flowers, 
especially new annuals and perennials to ex- 
change for general garden scenes? Address NOB- 
22, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








I am interested in garden features, statues, 
fountains, sun dials and pools. I can offer garden 
scenes and some of Spring flowers. Address NOB- 
23, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








1001 GARDEN QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


JUST OUT 
A NEW EDITION 


The book that is packed with answers to 
every question that has ever harassed the 
garden enthusiast. 


EVERY GARDENER SHOULD OWN THIS BOOK 


The sale of previous editions has proved its value. Now com- 
pletely revised, splendidly illustrated, and indexed, it will be 
of greater value than ever before. 


Send for your copy today. 
Postpaid in U. S. $2.50 


HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURAL HALL BOSTON, MASS. 











MANY BULBS CAN STILL BE PLANTED 


We have excellent British Tulips in good variety, also Narcissus and 
other hardy bulbs. 


Splendid home-grown bulbs with roots of numerous LILIUMS including 
auratum platyphyllum, speciosum rubrum, formosanum—both early and 
late varieties, henryi, hansoni and many others. Also LILIUM seeds. 


Interesting indoor bulbs like Veltheimias, Amaryllis, Lachenalias, 
Moreas, Ornithogalums and others. 


Now is the best time in the year to plant HARDY ROSES. We have all 


types in fine variety. 


Mulch your beds with CRANCOVER when ground is hard frozen— 
$2.50 per bale F.O.B. Weymouth. 


Seotch Peat Moss $4.50 bale, 10-bale lots $42.50. 
COME AND LOOK OVER OUR STOCK 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 








FOR LATE FALL PLANTING 


The welcome rains and the frosts have ripened the foliage and matured 
the buds for next Spring’s growth. Now is a fine time to move the plants you 


have or get more for the empty spaces. 


If you are planning to move some large trees this Winter, prepare the loca- 
tions and mulch the ground NOW to prevent deep freezing. Large trees are 
moved more economically in the Winter and with less damage to the lawns 


and drives. 
Our service is at your disposal. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 


WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 








Camellias bring radiant, sparkling beauty to 


LOVELY WINTER FLOWERING ar ys 
or conservatory. Lend charm and distinction to a 


Fy 
Coa | ate = or = o> B ng td es ~~ oe 
> 7 recognit 
ee heauriful catelng only lar Address Row Hi - 
+ 
“LONGVIEW”, CRICHTON, ALA. 
v * ROBT. O. RUBEL » JR., CAMELLIA SPECIALIST = 























Look in this issue for your Christmas gift envelope to 
remember your gardening friends. 
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Control of Gladiolus Thrips 


TORING gladiolus corms in naphthalene 

flakes to control thrips has its disadvan- 
tages. If, by mistake, the corms are left in con- 
tact with the flakes for more than the three 
week period usually recommended or, if the 
safe dosage (one ounce to 100 corms) is ex- 
ceeded, both root injury and delayed flowering 
are likely to occur. 

The cold-storage method is satisfactory 
provided very close control of the temperature 
is possible, the ideal being between 33 and 36 
degrees. However, this is almost impossible, 
except with thermostatically controlled venti- 
lation. Also, there is reason to believe that 
the sturdiest of the adults and many of the 
eggs survive even this drastic treatment. Since 
a single individual can produce enough prog- 
eny to reinfest an entire acre, anything less 
than 100 per cent control leaves much to be 
desired. 

To solve the problem of adequate control 
of thrips in commercial storage the following 
method was devised and has proved highly 
successful. With modifications, it has much 
to recommend it to the amateur. 

The bulbs are dug in the usual manner in 
late Fall when near-freezing weather can be 
expected within a few days. Before going 
into a root cellar which can be maintained at 
about 35 degrees until March the bulbs are 
stored for several weeks in a shed at near- 
freezing temperatures. The purpose of this 
pre-storage treatment is two-fold. First, it 
kills off a considerable percentage of the thrips 
and those that are not killed outright are 
“immobilized” so that they cannot move 
freely from one corm to another or get into 
the corners of the storage space. Second, it 
keeps the trash of cleaning—dead leaves and 
stems—out of the storage quarters. After 
cleaning and topping the corms are placed in 
slat trays which have been sprayed with a 
rotenone insecticide. Rotenone is used because 
it is toxic to insects at low temperatures. 

The room used for this pre-storage treat- 
ment is swept clean of all vegetable matter 
which is then burned in the open. The room 
should then be sprayed with rotenone. While 
this sounds like a great deal of work, it is not 
nearly so hard as trying to clean up an in- 
fested patch after growth has begun. 

Next the trays of corms are brought into 
the dry cellar where they remain until late 
January. At that time the room is gradu- 
ally heated until it reaches 65 degrees. This 
brings the dormant thrips to life and causes 
the eggs to hatch. This requires about three 
weeks at 65 degrees. At this point, the com- 
mercial man will probably fumigate to get 
a complete and quick killing. However, bring- 
ing the room down to near freezing will de- 
stroy all sign of thrips, provided the weather 
remains cold enough to maintain this low 
reading for at least three weeks. The amateur, 
who does not practice fumigation can bring 
the heat up about January 1, to be sure he 
will have time enough to rechill the corms. 

If care is used, the naphthalene treatment 
can be used at this time to insure complete 
destruction. The bulbs are transferred to 
tight boxes, one ounce of naphthalene flakes 
sprinkled on for each 100 corms and the boxes 
are covered with paper. During the fumiga- 
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Standardized Plant Names 





PREPARED BY AMERICAN JOINT COMMITTEE ON HORTICULTURAL NOMENCLATURE 
EDITORIAL COMMITTEE, HARLAN P. KELSEY (Chairman), AND WILLIAM A. DAYTON 





A REVISED AND ENLARGED CHECK-LIST OF APPROVED 
SCIENTIFIC AND COMMON NAMES OF PLANTS AND 
PLANT PRODUCTS IN AMERICAN COMMERCE OR USE 








CrRIMSONFRUIT (atroruber~ 


Dwarr (nanus) This new and revised 


INTERMEDIUS a ‘ 

PURPLELEAF / edition of Standardized Plant 

WHITEFR™ % i 
fimbria’* Names contains 688 pages, measuring 


71% x 9 inches in size, three and two col- 
umns to the page. There are more than 90,000 
entries, all in alphabetical order. Correct pronunci- 
ation of botanical names is indicated, a most con- 
venient innovation. Approved scientific names are 
in bold face type; approved common names in 
SMALL CAPS, and synonyms in ifalics. For the first 
time complete lists of the names of garden varieties 
of all the cultivated plants have been brought to- 
gether in a single volume for easy reference. Stand- 
ardized Plant Names is highly important to every 
person engaged in horticultural work or research. 


Published by J. Horace McFarland Co., Harrisburg, Pa., for 
the American Joint Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature 


ORDER THE NEW EDITION OF S.P.N. FROM 


HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURAL HALL BOSTON, MASS. 





















November 15, 1941 


This is a section of a typical page: 































EUONYMUS 219 EUPATORIUM 
EUON’YMUS (EVONYMUS) bw EUONYMUS japonicus, continued ’ Evonyrmvs, continued 
EvonyMus oe VARIEGATED (argenteo-varie- agg ; senna epee 
Th troversy both to th us meotea mm. ... . - sieboldianus 
odin is this name and its. pM YELLOWEYE (medio-pictus) SPINyLEAF E. i hae: ieee _E. ilicifolius 
Linnaeus published this as masculine and kiautscho’vicus (patens) SpreaDING E. .. . E. kiautschovicus 
in the form Evonymus. The spelling SPREADING EvoNyMuUs WartTyYBARK E. . . . E. verrucosus 
reggie & and es mye vag Rem me lanceifo‘lius .... . LANCELEAF E. Waeraan Wanoo. . . E. occidental 
a Ss ms Broap.eaF E. Ds 6 <« « 6s =- 3 
. a MR. Ry _ ed maack’i . 418 ee a Ss Maack E, i. ae 
national Rules now stand, Euonymus —lanceola’ta oes WINTERBERRY E.. . . F 
seems to be masculine, mn tos (ussuriensis) — hme entaae E. 
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RRS RE. Wincep E. wer Satie CR a. Sean hen E. EUPATO’RIU*” 
—apertus..... BLacksEEp W.E. nik estas S6Us %. -—-~ Ee 
—ee/terus ni oe Pe yo. 8 kes R. a 4 
¢Dwarr (compactus) uv. E. alatus —— set takes incon E. 
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aquifo‘lium ..... Ho.uiyear E. —par’ishi = nn PAGES 
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ungea’nus ... . WINTERBERRY E. - 
a a" HV. pla’nipes PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE S 00 
EEPING (pendulus 
echina’tus Before December 31, 1941 
aos y+ le Sunevnass B. After that date the price will be $10.50 
ALDENHAMENSIS. HV. 
BRILLIANT 


On January 1, 1942, the price will be 
$10.50 per copy. You save $1.50 by sending 
your order before the end of the year. 


Your order and check should be sent to 
HORTICULTURE 


HorticutruRAL Haui, Boston, Mass. 


before December 31, 1941, if you wish a 
copy of S. P. N. at the special pre-publication 
price of $9.00. The book will be forwarded 
about January 15, 1942, by parcel post pre- 
paid. Send your order today. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Mail me postpaid________copies of STANDARDIZED 
PLANT NAMES at the special pre-publication price of $9 per 
copy. (After December 31, 1941, $10.50 per copy.) I en- 


close $. 


Name 




















WILD BIRDS ADD 
CHARM TO YOUR 
GARDEN 


Audubon Feeders attract birds 
without delay and keep them 
in full view while feeding. 
We have feeders for small 
and large estates. If squirrels 
bother you, we can solve 
your problem. Ask fcr our 
folder. 


Automatic Feeder with 
plastic tube $2.25 postpaid 


audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILL. 
Our Feeders make Attractive CHRISTMAS GIFTS 




















GLORIOSA The Exotic 
Climbing Lily 
A splendid tender To 

climber very easy to 
grow in the house. The 
large, gorgeous, Lily- 
like blooms are a com- 
bination of bright yel- 
low and scarlet changing to 
a deep scarlet self as they 
mature. Plant tuber in level 
position as it sprouts from 
end and cover 1 inch deep. 
Keep moderately moist at 65 
to 75° F. Strong tubers, 


$1.00 each; 3 for $2.75; 12 ¥ ) 
for $10.00 $1-00 each 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


296 DREER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, | 
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EVERGREENS FOR HOLIDAY DECORATIONS 


500 Galax leaves, green and bronze 
26 Leucothoe sprays, green and bronze 
12 Holly branches, with red berries 

6 Fire branches, 12-15” 
100 Ground pine (Bouquet Green) 


All the above for only $3.00 Prepaid 


BLUE RIDGE RHODODENDRON GARDENS 
Altamont North Carolina 


FOR AUTUMN SOWING 


Right now is the time to sow seeds of Lilium, Iris, 
and Eremurus species, with Fringed Gentians, 
Trailing Arbutus, and others that need winter's 
cold for starting. Unique catalog. Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE ‘wims:y" 
Farr’s Selected LILACS 


From our collection of over 400 kinds assembled 
during the past 30 years, we grow the Fifty Best 
varieties. Own-root, bushy, specimen plants. Write 
for a copy of our Fall List. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 


ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming period 
desired and your growing conditions—i.e., night tem- 
perature. Seedlings of the Cattleya genera in 1%-inch 
up to 4-inch pots at prices from $1 to $15. Descriptive 
catalog with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


HERBS 


HERE PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 



































tion period the temperature should be main- 
tained at 65 degrees to volatilize the flakes 
and to bring the thrips into activity so they 
can be killed. After three weeks the flakes 
which have not evaporated should be shaken 
out of the corms, and the trays then put back 
into storage. No cover should be put on the 
trays as this might confine some of the gas 
still present and cause injury. 
—R. M. Carleton. 

Hinsdale, Ill. 


Chrysanthemums in Shade 


FTER a visit on October 9 to see the 
“Oriental carpet’’ of chrysanthemums in 
West Grove, Pa., it was hard to believe that 
chrysanthemums could ever be beautiful in a 
shady garden with a soil of mica schist. Never- 
theless, I decided to try some. 

My old garden of different levels and gray 
stone walls lies in a part of the original Wis- 
sahickon woods and is shaded by immense 
black oaks, beeches and red maples. The sun 
reaches the flowers through a tracery of leaves 
and seldom, if ever, do I have any direct and 
bright light. However, because the maples and 
the oaks are scarlet in the Autumn and the 
beeches and tulip trees turn a yellow gold, I 
was determined to have the pathways leading 
to the woods lined with red, buff and gold. 
Clay soil and much rough humus were added 
to the beds to make them hold moisture, for 
chrysanthemums love water as well as food. 

I know that chrysanthemum growers who 
want straight unstaked bushes recommend 
pinching back as late as August 1, but after 
much experimenting I found that three severe 
pinchings (the end of May, the middle of 
June and late June or early July) are all that 
can be done, if I am to have full bloom by the 
middle of October. Later pinching means 
blooming in November, usually after a heavy 
frost and, if the buds open, the leaves dry and 
wilt immediately in a warm room after 
picking. 

Certain varieties have proved highly satis- 
factory in this partial shade, growing three 
feet tall. On October 20 I had in full bloom 
the scarlet Louise Schling and masses of the 
coppery saffron Ceres. These two are beauti- 
ful together. Elsewhere, keeping a good 
height, are Apollo, Indian Maid, Cydonia 
and the delightful new introduction called 
Autumn Lights. 

Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont III is one of the 
most beautiful chrysanthemums I know. It is 
loose, graceful and of a cream, gold and soft 
pink color when fully open. Sequoia is a satis- 
fying ecru which remains clear and true. For 
pink, I find Daphne the most satisfactory. 
The flowers are of old tapestry rose tones 
with long petals and a gold throat. They look 
very attractive when loosely arranged in an 
old hammered silver water jar. 

—DMargaret M. Cary. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








CHOOSE CHOICE PLANTS 


from our catalogue 
IRIS—the newest, the best of the old— 
DAYLILIES—large selection including the newest 
Also PEONIES and ORIENTAL POPPIES 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs No. Granby, Conn. 

















Perfect Gift for 
GARDENING FRIENDS 
gg Soil Test Kit, new 
Club Model, makes 50 indi- 
vidual tests for nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potash, acidity. Christ- 
mas wrapped. Send $4.75 and 
we will ship prepaid. 
SUDBURY SOIL TESTING 
LABORATORY Box 646, So. sume, Mass. 
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SUNSET LILY 


(Pardalinum Giganteum) 


One of the most spectacular Lilies 
in cultivation 
The recurved petals are brilliant sunset red. 


Base of petals, yellow, heavily spotted brown. 
Easily grown. 5 to 6 ft. tall. Plant NOW. 


Jumbo Bulbs: 
Each 40c; Dozen $4.00 


Postpaid East of Mississippi 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 








THE DOLLAR BOOK LIBRARY 


These publications are sponsored and recommended 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Begonias and How to Grow Them 
The Gardener’s Almanac 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them 
The Vegetable Garden 
The Lawn 
Herbs: How to Grow Them and How to 
Use Them 
Complete, practical, low-priced 
$1.00 each (postpaid in U. 8.) 
HORTICULTUBE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 














LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FREE — EDUCATIONAL — ENTERTAINING — 
Beautiful, full-color motion picture, ‘How Does Your 
Garden Grow?’’, narrated by Lowell Thomas. Thirty- 
five minutes of excellent entertainment offered Garden 
Clubs and other organizations without charge or obli- 
gation by The American Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany. Operator and projection e yo provided. 
Address requests for showings: Arnold Carlson, 
Room 1160, 50 Church Street, New York City. 








GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to order 
for distant clubs). HAROLD T. BENT, 124 Edgell 
Road, Framingham Centre, Mass. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum $1.50, 
payable in advance. 





NEW CROP DELPHINIUM SEED: Giant Pacific Hy- 

brids, mixed colors including Black Knight series; or 

Lyondell Hybrids, Dr. Leonian’s strain. Generous 

Fackans $1.00, % oz. $2.00. S. J. Cook Nursery, Route 
Dunkirk, New York. 





WINTER FLOWERING CAMELLIAS add sparkling 
beauty to your conservatory. Our pot grown, prize- 
winning varieties bring you new thrills and enjoy- 
ments. Easy culture in cool greenhouse. Large illus- 
trated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box H, Crichton, 
Alabama. 





WILD FLOWERS, FERNS—Winter Window Garden 
Special: Assortment of 10 Flowers, 2 Ferns, for indoor 
Winter pleasure and Spring outdoor a he ee tae 
$2.50 po. Free Catalogue. Wake Rob 

James Loder Park, Proprietor, Home, Pennsylvania. 





HEMEROCALLIS—DAYLILIES: Catalogue free upon 
request. Over 100 varieties. Mrs. Leonard Howard, 
Greenville, S. C. 





GREENHOUSES, $ 9.75 u 


. Complete materials ex- 
cept heater. George Pearce, 


uilder, East Orange, N. J. 





POSITION WANTED 








GARDENER - FARMER - SUPEKINTENDENT with 
very successful management of private estates. Thor- 
ough grower under glass and outside. Know all farm- 
ing, stock and crops. Understand with excellent 
knowledge all landscape work and sad proper upkeep of 
private estate. Box 65, Orange, N. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 














Membership in this Society is not con- 
fined to Massachusetts. Indeed, it is not 
confined to New England. There are 
many members in the Middle, Western 
and Southern states, the Society's total 
enrollment being more than 7000. 


Members are entitled to borrow books 
from the Library regardless of where they 
live. Hundreds of books go each year by 
mail to different sections of the country. 
The Society's Library, the largest of its 
kind in the United States, receives every 
worthwhile gardening book almost as 
soon as it is published, and frequently 
prints lists of recent accessions. 


Membership in the Society costs only 
$3.00 a year and includes a subscrip- 
tion to HORTICULTURE, as well as a 
copy of the annual Year Book and the 
privileges of the Library. For additional 
information, address the Secretary, Hor- 
oe Hall, Boston, Massachusetts. 








THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue _—New York City 


Horticultural Course 
By Mrs. Julia A. Latimer 


Many of our gardeners are familiar to a greater or 
lesser degree with the factors a life, 
but they do not know how to apply this knowledge 
in a way to get satisfactory results with the least 
amount of labor and expense. This 10-lecture course 
is given in the hope that it will clarify many garden- 
ing problems. Lectures will be held at 3 p.m. on 
Tuesdays on the dates given below. 


Members of this class are entitled to a consultation 
on their gardens with Mrs. Latimer; automobile 
mileage expense only. 


(1) November 18, 1941 
Factors Influencing Plant Life — Climatic Con- 
ditions: Moisture, Heat, Light, Air 
(2) November 25 
Factors Influencing Plant Life — Climatic Con- 
ditions: Moisture, Heat, Light, Air 
(3) December 2 
Factors Influencing Plant Life —Soil conditions 
and feeding plants 
(4) December 9 
Seeds and Seedlings 
(5) December 16 
Propagation by Other Methods Than Seed 


Il 
(6) January 6, 1942 
Making the Garden 
(7) January 20 
Design — Backgrounds, enclosures, walks, 
features, etc. 
(8) January 27 
Planting Perennials for Continuous Bloom and 
(9) Feb ~~ _ vii 
ebruary 
Annuals and How To Use Them 
(10) February 10 
Shrubs and the Lawn 
Fee for the Course: $7 to members; $10 to non- 
members. Because of limited space facilities, regis- 








tration should be made in advance. 


THE emul einke.4 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


AUDITORIUM 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Annual Meeting 
Wednesday 
November 19, 1941 
3 P.M. 


Short Course 


in Horticulture 


Six Practical Gardening 
Lectures 
by 
Miss Anne B. Wertsner 


will be given on 
November 25, December 2, 
1941 
January 6, 13,27, February 10, 
1942 


For detailed schedule and price, 
apply to The Secretary. 
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~ Scariet, Lavender, Yellow 
m Rose. Giant Dahlia-F lowered 





postpaid for 10c. Send dime today 
>Burpee’s FREE—all best flowers, 
; vegetables. Have a garden--help produce food. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., 277 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 





CHRISTMAS COLLECTION 


6 Each, Large Gladiolus Bulbs, Labeled 
Prepaid for $2.00 


BOB WHITE J. 8. BACH 
COM. KOEHL KING ARTHUR 
DUNA PEGGY LOU 
GOLDEN CHIMES PELEGRINA 


Write Dept. H for 1942 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, New Hampshire 








- A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 
Metal Edging Strip For The 
Separation of Lawn From 
Road, Walk or Garden 


i e.F WRITE FOR FOLDER K 


| “6:0 : 
\8 Rae at > ——~¢ ~~ 




























The Best Pink Dwarf Phlox is 


Phlox Subulata “Katherine Freeman” 
Strong Plants, 75 cents each 


America’s Largest Collection of 
Rock Garden Plants is 


Listed in our Free Catalog 





MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre, Vermont 





November 15, 1941 


© 


Growing French Tarragon 


HE coming of Autumn reminds me that 

it will soon be time to pot up two or three 
plants of tarragon for their contribution 
toward the Winter salad bowl and I wonder 
whether other gardeners know and follow the 
practice. Some time after frost and before the 
ground freezes for the Winter the plants are 
dug, potted up in good soil and set under a 
bench in a cool house until growth com- 
mences. Then they are moved to a sunny 
place, either on a bench or in a sunny kitchen 
window. For a small family three plants 
started into growth at monthly intervals will 
provide enough seasoning for ordinary needs. 

One should be sure, however, that he gets 
what is known as French tarragon, Artemisia 
dracunculus sativa, which is not French at all 
but Asiatic. This is one of the mysterious 
cases in which the plants never produce seed 
under cultivation. Therefore, one can be sure, 
when tarragon seeds are purchased, that they 
will not be of the French sort. They are very 
likely to be of the inferior Russian sort as 
are sometimes the plants one purchases. 

Unfortunately, French tarragon is not en- 
tirely hardy in this section and I often lose 
my stock by taking a chance on its going 
through the Winter without protection. 
Given a sheltered spot in sandy soil and a 
good mulch after the ground freezes, it is 
usually safe. It does well in a rather lean soil, 
although it does appreciate a move to fresh 
quarters at 3-year intervals. Propagation is 
by division in early Spring before the plants 
commence active growth. 


Copemish, Mich. —C. W. Wood. 
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STRAWBERRY VINE 


Nursery Grown and 
Vick’s New Booklet 


Both for 25 cts. 


Vick’s Wildgardens 
Glen Moore Pa. 








PEAT MOSS 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ... 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Sheep ure . 


100 Ibs. Pulv. Cow Manure ............... $2.75 
ee Se nc dine tcbbeeene sees $3.00 
ROTTED STEER MANURE 
Worth Double the Price 
ee $1.00 SL. $6.00 ton 
l1ton bulk ....$7.00 4tons bulk ... 
Delivered Phila. and vicinity 
Real Quality Lawn Seed 


E. L. SHUTE,. LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
(mua HONE LEXINGTON 210 Established 1894 








EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Exeter, New Hampshire 





Box 352 





For Christmas 


Birds love these Feeding Stations 
that swing from window, porch, 
or tree. Easily attached. Light 
construction. Painted jade green. 
Size 22 x22 inches. Attractive 
and Practical. 


Price—$2 Postpaid 


EDWARD GAY BUTLER 
Boyce Virginia 














Pruning out dead wood 
and the destruction of 
insect-infested twigs, 
limbs and branches is 
not only desirable from 
the standpoint of health 
and beauty but helps 
prevent storm damage. 


' - lays a heavy hand on Shade Trees. Each year that 
dread combination of sleet or rain plus freezing temperatures and high winds 
takes its toll. 


However, many fine trees which would otherwise be destroyed or sadly 
crippled can be saved by proper Pruning, Bracing and Cabling. 


Let the Bartlett Representative look your trees over. These men are experts 
at spotting overheavy limbs and branches and formations like the V-crotch 
which are always a sign of weakness. And you can depend upon the Bartlett 
Company to do such work with care and skill. An inspection and report on 
your trees involves no obligation whatever. 


The Bartlett Company has developed a method 

of Bracing and Cabling which takes into careful 

consideration the stresses and strains involved 

. .. is inconspicuous . . . insures against future 

eee * ° 6 ee ee ee ee 
e least. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds: Stamford, Connecticut 


Bartlett Service is available in every community from Maine to the Carolinas. Branch There are also 150 other cities and towns 
Offices: New York, Albany, Kingston, Monroe, Poughkeepsie, Syracuse, White Plains, Bay Shore, where special Bartlett Authorized Agents 
Southampton, Westbury, N.Y; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Conn.; Boston, Greenfield, Osterville, may arrange for Shade Tree Care “The 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Bellows Falls, Vt.; Ellsworth, Me.; Providence, R. 1.; Orange, Bernardsville, N. J.; Bartlett Way." Consult phone book or 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Washington, D. C.; Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W.Va. write our Home Office at Stamford, Conn. 


b A i T L ETI Py PERKS 





